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NEW SERIES. 


THE CONSOLE. * 


By Dr. P. F. Krett. 


The Renaissance passed into the Rococo style, in 


which artistic liberty strayed beyond the limits of the | 
Permitted into those of the Possible. All those parts of | 
architecture which till now were kept purely constructive | 


were transformed into representations of organic shapes 


which if they even adhered to architectonic principles did | 


so only in an arbitrary manner. Thus straight lines dis- 
appeared wherever it was possible, and those subordinate 


as mere decorations. 


sible richness of decoration, made a most immoderate use 
of it. Under door-cornices, or windowsills, on keystones, 


chimneypieces, etc., it never failed to make its ap- | 
pearance, while in the principal cornice, at least in the | 


most flourishing period of the Rococo, it was less em- 
ployed, especially in the strict form of horizontal modil- 


lons, which made a stand against unbridled license. If | 
the principal cornice was to be furnished at all with | 


Consoles they took the upright form like ancones, and 


were often seen in pairs, or disposed on each side of a | 


Square panel on a perpendicular wall in order to allow 
garlands to be hung between them on the panel; more 
frequently however the panelling is dispensed with, and 


a larger interval between the single or double consoles | 


is preferred. 
In general, as the typical form of the Console, the 
double volute was retained, which indeed agreed most 


with the wild contorsions and confusion of lines which | 


mark this style. But as these, as we have before re- 
marked, had lost their constructive character and ap- 


* ' . 
Conclusion from p. 161 ante., 
The Workshop. 
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peared now only as mere decoration, they no longer 
showed their former vigorous form and roundness, and 
were made flat, 
(figs. 21 to 23) 
through the pressure above, fig. 24, so that the spiral 
took an elliptical shape. (This elliptical form was how- 
More- 


as if through a pressure from in front 
and later, at least in the upper volute, 


ever also adopted as being out of the common.) 


over, the Console considered as a mere decoration often 
architectural features which were hitherto legitimate con- | 
ventional ornaments were now on the contrary treated | 
The Console shared this fate, and | 
the Rococo style, which ever aimed at the greatest pos- | 


projected without any constructive purpose beyond the 
cornice, of which it represented the support, fig. 22. 
When, as in figs. 22 and 23, they pass across mouldings, 
strings and cornices, instead of intersecting them, they 
give the idea of entirely incongruous ornaments. 
cordance with the richness of the style, there was always 
introduced between them and the cornice a number of 
small mouldings. The further alterations in the form 
of the double volute, which took place in the Renaissance 
style, the diminishing or tapering of the back surface, 
the curving of the border lines, the fluting of the back 
and the screw-like projection of the spiral were still 
Not 
content with this, the ogee-like profile of the Console 
was sometimes broken under the upper spiral as in fig. 23 
the under spiral was also left out, but replaced in a 
different manner from the Renaissance, generally by a 
scroll ornament, shell or fig. 23, 
also sometimes replaced the larger spiral. The in- 
verted volute also appears, so that what was formerly 
the front is turned to the wall; lastly the spirals, if 
there are two, are screwed up towards one and the 
same side. 

The decoration of the back surface was now executed 
in the greatest variety of ways, either by simple or orna- 
mented ribs and edges, figs. 21 and 22, or by shell-like orna- 

4D 


In ac- 


more apparent in the Rococo style, figs. 22 and 23, 


escutcheon, which 
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ments or flutings, fig. 23, or even by a combination of 
In the time of Louis XVI, when there was 
a remarkable return to the antique, an acanthus leaf 
covering the perpendicular part of the front surface, is 
sometimes met with, and the running pattern of antique 
leaves for the rest of the upper parts, fig. 24, both which 
motives are borrowed from the horizontal Corinthian cor- 


all these. 


nice console but employed in an incongruous manner. In 
the antique upright Console, the ancone of the Ionic 
doorway, the honey-suckle applied to the upper part of 
the front surface was drawn according to the direction 
of the spiral, i. e., downwards, whereas in fig. 24, the 
leaf below in the angle of the small spiral has its direc- 
tion upwards. The upper wreath of leaves appears on 
that account of unseemly arrangement because we neces- 
sarily keep in mind the decoration in the example be- 
fore us continued under the acanthus leaf through the 
whole front surface, which is not the case with the Co- 
rinthian cornice console. 

Not less superficial and in a great measure absurd 
are the plant ornaments in figs. 21 and 22, represented 
as growing partly upwards and partly downwards on one 


and the same volute. An additional decoration of the 
volute is the upper corner leaf or crowning ornament, 
figs. 21, 22, 23; the lower corner leaf on the contrary 
has been changed into a pendent bouquet of leaves and 
flowers, figs. 22, 23, or into the Roman Doric gutte 
with hanging buds, fig. 21. Fig. 24 returns rather in 
this respect to what was thought to be the antique type, 
being in reality the Renaissance shape. In proportion 


as the front view is rich, the sides are kept simple, 


the spiral band is throughout plain, and the empty 
triangular space either filled up only with simple hat- 


chings as in figs. 22 and 24, or with an insignificant 
flower, fig. 23. 

In the first period of the Rococo various kinds of 
fruits and plant leaves, among them the acanthus, were 
used as decorations, figs. 21 and 22, but not, as we 
have remarked, growing out of any organic necessity 
suggested by the form of the console on which they are 
merely stuck. The elegant and delicate ornamentation of 
the Renaissance was exchanged for a more obtrusive 
one aiming only at strong effects. This peculiarly fan- 
tastic and wild treatment was owing partly to the great 
influence which, in the course of time, furniture and stucco- 
work had obtained in architecture. Hence also the plant- 
ornaments were by degrees supplanted by a confusion of 
wreaths and scroll-work more allied to plasterer and 
joiner’s work, which now covered every possible space 
in the easiest fashion with scrolls, an example of which 
Shells, stones 
cut in facets and heads like those in the Renaissance 
console of Heidelberg Castle illustrated above, and dra- 
peries which were drawn across the Console from one 
volute to another are other most favorite motives of orna- 


ment in the time of Louis XV. 


is shown in the lower part of fig. 23. 


Besides these Console types, we have to mention 
one of singular appearance which, proceeding on an 
affectation of the antique, adopted as a prominent feature 


the slender Roman Doric triglyphs, with the upper parts 
sometimes in volute form. 

Our readers may think that we have devoted op, 
paratively too much space to examples of the Roooc, 
style; but this is not because we hold them in higher 
estimation, but because this style of architecture, gs y, 
have already pointed out, is most especially appropriat, 
for affording designs for furniture and other articles: 9 
the application of the Console to these, we shall hay. 
occasion to speak below. 

Modern art was marked at first by a remarkable de. 
terioration of form, then by a return to the antique, which 
however was accompanied by a frigidity of style whic) 
continues to the present day. More lately recourse yas 
again had to the forms of the Renaissance and Rococo, 
as possessing that element of fantasy in which our pp. 
sent productions are so deficient. The more intelligent 
artists however, well aware of the high value to be derived. 
even for Renaissance Art, from an intelligent study of the 
antique from which we cannot part, take advantage of 
it to place some limits to the exuberant creations of 
fantasy, and to produce more constructive and organic 
forms than those of the Renaissance. We remark this 
endeavour in many modern specimens, as for instance 
in fig. 25, composed after a Renaissance motive in the 
form of a suspended triangle, and again fig. 26, designed 
more after the antique, showing more freedom of dec- 
But, although not 
deficient in design, these carvings are often devoid of 
the great charm which lies in the spirited workmanship 
and execution of the works of the antique and Renais- 
sance, our present architectural carvers not devoting then- 
selves in the same degree to the study of nature which 
distinguished the ancients and the master artists of the 
Renaissance who were not unfrequently formed in the 
workshops of the Goldsmith. Besides which we in the 
North have to deal with another material which demands 
less delicate forms. 

If we have now dwelt with sufficient clearness 0 
the development of the Console into architecture, it re 
mains that we say a few words about its connection with 
furniture and articles of household use. The strictly mom 
mental forms of architecture unless differently treated 
are by no means suitable to these, and were considered 
by the ancients, and especially by the Greeks, as to 
sacred to be applied to articles of common use. The 
same applies to the Console. It is not until the more 
pretentious and deteriorated periods of Art that we find 
the dentil-band and the cornice consoles directly applied 
in diminished proportions but solely for the decoration 
of the interior. In medizval art, wood-work might withott 
any difficulty have borrowed the form of the corbel from 
architecture, which endeavoured to rival every othe 
material in its artistic carvings and pierced works 
stone. The Renaissance, not without incongruity of tres! 
ment, transferred, sometimes in an outwardly beautii! 
and harmonious manner, a pilaster arrangement in tt 
minished proportion, to their furniture surfaces, and with 
it the Console both as a support for cornice and pilaster 


ration, serving for a balcony support. 
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. Console of the time of Louis XV. 

. Console of the time of Louis XIV. 
Console of the time of Louis XVI. 

. Console supporting a Pilaster, 

. Balcony Console, 
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In the Rococo style, as we have already remarked, in- | shields, which again were deeply fluted, and this natura, 





terior decoration gave the tone to the rest, and due led to a peculiar treatment of ornamentation. Moder 
consideration was paid to the material, whether wood, Art-Industry made use of the same forms of the Rococo 
stucco, papier-maché, porcelain, ivory, etc. As these ge- style, but, as we have said, in simplified and frequently 
nerally were afterwards gilt, parts of them remaining somewhat superficial and insipid treatment. Besides the 
dead, while other parts, especially the principal projec- above mentioned materials Iron is one very much regortej 
tions and the deep hollows, were highly polished, it to of late. It may be most successfully employed for the 
became an object to obtain forms most favorable for the Console, the effect of the lateral surfaces being the chief 








effect of gilding, rounded surfaces somewhat resembling | desideratum. 


SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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No. 1. From Verona. Twelfth century. Crowning Cornice of the Aisles of San Zeno Basilica, 
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No. 2. Seventeenth Century Work. Book-Cover in Embossed Leather. 
Gold ornament on red ground. 


No. 3. From Bologna. Sixteenth century. Frieze Ornament from Doorway of San Michele in Bosco by Peruzzi. 


The Workshop. 








No. 4. Diaper Pattern for Wall Decoration. 


». Renaissance Ornament in Marquetry from a Chess Board. 


Ivory and ebony inlays. 
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No. 6. Panel Ornament. 
From the Collection of Schinkel’s Designs in Grecian Style, in the Beuth-Schinkel Museum, Berlin. 


No. 7. Ornament for Sgraffitto Painting by Mr. W. Bogler, Archt., Wiesbaden. 
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No. 8 Ebony Writing 


- 


Table, designed and manufactured by the Renaissance company for the promotion of Wocd-carving, Berlin 


Messrs. L. & S. Levinson & P, Kemnitz. Dead and high polish 
Details No. 7 of Supplement 
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Nos. 18-15. Oak Clock-Case; designed by Mr. Jos. Schulz, Archt., Prague. 
Ornament in flat treatment on gold ground; the panels above the dial-plate and on both sides painted on gold ground; lineal 
ornament incised and gilt. Pendulum and weight double scale. 
Details Nos. 1—5 of Supplement. 
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Chimney Shaft in Burnt Clay. — No. 17. 
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Wrought Iron Lightning Conductor. — Ornamental Head of Wrought Iron Tie-rod. 
Mr. C. Dollinger, Archt., Stuttgart. 









Nos. 19 and 20. Candelabra in Carton-pierre. 
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Messrs. Jackson & Son, London. 
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and 22. Bronze Candlesticks, designed and manufactured by Mg Schcenthaler Vienna, 


The Workshop. 
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Portion of Ceiling in Stueco and Painting. Mr. J. 
Details No. 6 of Supplement. 
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R. Brune, Bonn. 
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No. 24. Design of Porcelain Vase by Mr. Paul Bénard, Archt., Paris. 
Ornament in relief, flowers being painted. 

















VARIOUS. 


Steel and Niello Work in Russia. | best clear glue dissolved in sufficient water is gradually 
| until the mass is of such a consistance that it ‘can be easily 


with. a brush. Three or four layers of this are to be put 

the cloth, one being allowed to get thoroughly dry before ane 

is put on. The last, when dry, is to be rubbed down 1 
with pumice stone. The ground is now ready for the surface of 
oil or paint. If a white surface is desired a mixture of one 

of best linseed-oil and one-third of well-bleached lead 

alone is used; but this mixture, if wished, may be coloured 

with ochre, red with cinnabar, blue with Prussian blue, or 
with Frankfort black. Three or four thin layers of the 
may be applied, care being again taken that each coat is 
dried before another is laid on. The oil, we are told, unites t 
other surface so as to form a solid material, which is quité 
pervious to water, and cannot be rubbed off. The mai 
prepared may be written upon with a lead or coloured pene o 
the writing or drawing can be washed off again any number 


About the middle of the sixteenth century several iron-works 
and a manufactory of arms were founded at Tula, a small town 
situated about 150 miles to the south of Moscow. From that time, 
down to. the present day, Tula has been celebrated for its works 
in iron. Peter the Great reorganised and extended the manufac- | 
tory, and placed at the head of it an intelligent workman, called | 
Demidoff, who ably carried out the designs of his master, and 
became the founder of one of the great Russian families. The 
excellence to which the workmen had attained in the reign of | 
Catherine is shown by specimens which might easily be mis- | 
taken for works of first-rate French workmen of the period. From 
the East then, Tula workmen borrowed the art of producing niello , 
work, for which they soon became famous. The process consisted | 
of engraving on the steel or silver with a sharp-pointed instrument, | 
and letting into the engraved lines a composition of sulphur, | 


lead; and oil. The oldest specimen we have found shows a_por- ; ; SS 
’ : times, It ht be e ted that the mixture wi ster of Paris, 
trait of Peter the Great, so that it cannot be older than the end ‘ might be expected that the mixture with pls Be 


; - «{.Which f the groundwo youl ot i lid mass to 
of the seventeenth century. Since the time of Catherine scarcely which forms the groundwork, would set into ¢)amy at 


ne mm ‘ .. | quickly to allow of three or four coats of the same mixture 
any artistic progress has been made. The rococo designs which | 


she introduced are still almost exclusively employed, and the work 
is produced in a cheaper but much less durable way. The com- - 
position is no longer put into engraved lines, but simply laid on Keeping Bronze Statues Clean. 
and passed through the fire. It was observed in Berlin that those parts of a bronze 
which were much handled by the public retained a good suriae 
Oil Parchment. | and this led to the conclusion that fat had something to do will 
According to Dr. J. ©. Hofmann’s directions in “Dingler’s | % Am experiment wae therefore tried for some yout vii : 
Journal” for the preparation of what he calls oil-parchment | bronzes: — “ve cad authority, Chambers’s Journal, waa 
the basis may be either linen or cotton cloth, or even strong every day with oil, and wiped with a cloth ; another was ee 
paper. The material, whichever is chosen, is to be stretched out, a dey with water; the third was similarly washed, big 
and then covered with the following preparation: One part of oiled twice eat and the fourth was left untouched. ™ a 
fine white lead, two thirds of a part of well-burnt ground and looked beautiful; the third which had been oiled twice ® he é 
sifted plaster of Paris, and one fourth of a part of fine slaked passable; the second looked dead, and the fourth was dalla 


lime are intimately mixed and ground with water until a perfectly ie mires oe see saa have a eel 
smooth doughy mass is obtained. Then two-thirds of a part of | Cer See OE ee ye gees ee BE 


aa 


| applied, but the author gives no intimation of such a danger 
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FIG 2 PART 2 
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